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NORWAY UNDER THE SNOW. 
BY A NORWEGIAN. 


Have you ever been to Norway in the winter ?— 
You have not! Well, do you know what seventy 
degrees under freezing-point means?—Not exactly ! 
Iam glad you qualify the negation. You mean 
to say you have read in travellers’ accounts of 
Siberian and American colds, of negative degrees 
of temperature, when horses perish and birds drop 
dead? I have read of those too, but never ex- 
perienced them; either it must be that our 
Norwegian degrees are ‘smaller’ than others, 
or else we have in Norway a different ‘ draught,’ 
as we should say, in the air. However that 
may be, we have every year such a tempera- 
ture, and it is then that we Norwegians enjoy 
ourselves. Let me endeavour to sketch a winter- 
day in Norway when the thermometer is seventy 
degrees below freezing-point. 

You go to bed overnight warm and com- 
fortable, your last recollection of existence being 
hot punch, bright eyes, and a roaring logfire 
in the stove of your bedroom; you dream of 
summer, of balmy air, of walks in the dusk of 
a northern summer’s evening with the girl you 
love, of the scent of hay, and the fragrance of 
mountain herbs, and you are rudely awakened 
from your ethereal existence by sharp detonating 
sounds. But if you know the sound, you know 
also that it is merely the herald of tremendous 
frost. You hear the old oak staircase crack ; you 
hear a splitting noise in the frame of the window, 
and your bedpost seems to have got gout in its 
legs; but sleep on! it is only the ‘natural 
susceptibility’ of wood to cold. Day breaks, 
and you are awakened by an irritating sensation 
about your moustaches, and you find that these 
have actually fastened on to the coverlet and 
are white with frost ; but only keep well under 
the feather-bed of soft down of the eiderfowl 
from the Lofoden Islands, and you will find 
you are after all, in spite of external appear- 
ances, on excellent terms with yourself. 


A rap at the door, and enters, in the fashion 
of the country, a pretty blue-eyed Norwegian 
maid, who cheerfully asks how you have slept, 
and tells you that ‘it is the coldest night we 
have had this winter.’ She brings with her a 
cup of excellent coffee and the necessaries for 
a morning’s ablution, as the tub has no tempta- 
tion to-day ; but what seems, however, to appeal 
stronger to your imagination, and act on your 
tenderest feelings of gratitude towards the damsel, 
is the fagot-wood and logs she carries, which, soon 
ablaze in the capacious stove, send a thrill of 
comfort to the core of your heart. You hasten 
up and look at the thermometer by the window : 
it stands between sixty and sixty-five degrees 
below freezing-point ; you rub your hands with 
delight at the idea; it has been seventy degrees 
in the night. Now it is really cold! 

We gather at breakfast in the commodious 
dining-room of the house, where a blazing logfire 
sends its cheering influence to the farthest 
end of the hall, and we admire the fanciful play 
of the winter sun’s rays on the Brazilian flora 
of the ice-covered windows. We talk and chaff 
over the breakfast, discuss last night’s dance, 
and lay plans for the enjoyment of the short day 
of the North. Never did you seem more inclined 
to see your friends ; you hesitate between asking 
them all to come in the afternoon, or going toa 
dance at some neighbouring gaard, where there is 
a gathering ; and as there are young folks of the 
company, the latter is decided on. 

But let us go outside. You sally forth, 
dressed ‘to the white of your eyes’ in furs; and 
it is with a pleasant sensation of importance 
that you hear the knirken, as we say in Norway, 
under your heels as you walk on the crisp snow. 
Everything has a frosty and bright appearance, 
only the poor sparrow perched on the stack of 
corn provided for his wants (a Norse custom), 
chirps sadly ; while the wily magpie under the 
eaves looks like an old philosopher, and tries hard 
to appear to have not the least knowledge of 
where the spring chickens, the eggs, and the 
cherries, and all the other good things have gone 
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to, which have so mysteriously disappeared from 
under the eagle eye of the goodwife during the 
days of summer. But in yonder birch, silvery 
with the hoar-frost, there is life and merriment ! 
A flock of capercailzie have settled there in 
the early morn, and while the proud cock swag- 
gers about in peacock-like fashion, boasting of 
his lovely tail, which glistens in the sun’s rays 
with all the colours of the rainbow, his inamorata 
the hen affects quite an air of unconscious naivetd 
as she winds through the filigree branches, so 
marvellously illustrative of the disposition of 
many a representative of the fair sex. You 
look at the scene, and you love all creation ; 
your gun is forgotten ; the picture is too pleasing. 
Well, perhaps the destructive propensities may be 
too strong for you ; you rush for it, tear the cover 
off, but in an instant drop it with an exclamation. 
The barrel is like a red-hot poker thrust between 
your fingers ; the skin of your palm is gone through 
the contact with iron; and the magpie yonder, 
who has been watching you from under his wing 
all the while, suddenly shakes himself into life, 
and takes his slow departure with a malicious 
shriek. 

Now comes the great event of the day, lunch, 
or rather dinner ; and by the time the coffee and 
cigars have been consumed, in Norse fashion, with 
the ladies, the stars are already twinkling from 
the dark-blue northern sky. We hear the stamp- 
ing and neighing of the horses as the sleighs are 
being brought round to the hall-door. You finish 
your cigar—it is too cold to smoke out of doors— 
and get into your furcoat, made from the fell of 
a Norwegian wolf; topboots lined with soft sheep- 
skin ; fur gloves ; and to crown it all, a bear-skin 
cap drawn over your ears; and you feel fit for 
a drive to the North Pole. 

You see that the ladies and children in the 
roomy family sleigh are well wrapped up in 
bearskin and foot-bags ; but your interest is con- 
centrated more on your own ‘fare,’ the girl from 
whose eyes you last night in the dance drunk 
those sweet but painful draughts of uncertain 
love, who now again trusts herself to your guiding 
arm, and this time to curb the capricious temper 
of a Norwegian sleigh-trotter. Carefully you 
embalm her in the liglit spids slede, or point- 
sleigh ; you examine the wiry shafts and the 
harness with great care, stroke the arching neck 
of the animal with an encouraging word, and 
take your seat on the perch behind. ‘ Let him go, 
Gustaf!’ And you are off along the hard trodden 
road with the speed of an avalanche, whilst the 
frosty air whistles around you, and makes the 
bl for a moment tingle in your cheeks, and 
you feel, through the rapid motion, a delight and 
internal exuberance of spirits, which is equally 
shared by the fair companion before you, as you 
ae through the glistening snow. How you 
bless the inventor of that vehicle, whose genius 
| has created this pleasant little gondola of the 
snow for your individual benefit, in which you 
may be so near the object of your affection, 
watch every play of her capricious nature in 
her shadowed eyes, and inhale that sweet per- 
fume so delicious and intoxicating to every 


lover. Yes, how many tales of true love have 
not been. told in a Norwegian point-sleigh, and 
treasured for ever by the fair listener ! 

And what a scene, what an impressive atom 
of Nature’s creation you gaze on. High above 
you is the vaulted arch of the deep-blue heavens, 
the colour of which you will only see near the 
Polar Circle, and which is closely studded by 
innumerable silvery stars. There is the merry 
Polar star right above you, round which the 
‘Great Bear’ walks his nightly beat, followed in 
solemn procession by the valiant Orion, who lifts 
his glistening glaive against the frontlet of the 
defiant Bull; while lo! just above the crowns of 
the pine-trees in the forest yonder, a brilliant | 
star arises, a visitor from a milder clime, not | 
always seen in the northern sky, the Dog-star, 
the vigilant Sirius of the Greeks; and across | 
the heavens is cast a broad ribbon shining with | 
myriads of invisible worlds, the Milky-way, along | 
which the valorous Scandinavian Kjemper, the | 
gallant warriors of the Saga, rode to 
the portals of which you see encircled by the | 
curved segment of the aurora-borealis, whose 
fiery rays erratically flood the heavens with | 
a thousand colours and fantastic shapes of liquid | 
flame. And around you is the scenery of a | 
Norwegian landscape, with its hills and dales | 
bemantled in virgin snow, in which the distant | 
mountains recline in bold relief on the dark | 
background, which also invests the solemn pine- 
trees, under whose snow-laden crowns and boughs 
we are now sweeping with a mysticism which | 
makes us ponder on the innumerable tales of the 
goblin and the brownie, in which old Norway | 
abounds. 

Speed on, speed on, my fleet sleipner, to where 
the lights are twinkling with a merry welcome 
from every window! In the spacious hall, 
adorned with the trophies of the chase, the bear- 
head and the elk-antlers, we receive a hearty 


welcome, and the customary draught from the || 
Whilst |] 


loving-cup, which nobody must refuse. 
the ladies arrange their slightly ruffled feathers, 
we take a stroll through the festive rooms, | 
thronged with a merry crowd. Here is a room 
reserved for card-players, where the silent 
demeanour and sombre mien of the company 
indicate that large stakes are at issue; and 
another, where you may hear stories of money 
made and money misspent—of fortunes made 
in a day by forest-buying and forest-selling, 
and squandered as quickly ; tales of hunting and 
sport, of loving and wooing, and where the rafters 
ring with the merriment and laughter of the 
proud Norwegian peasant, who knows of no 
aristocracy by blood, no. inherited distinction, 
but who nevertheless can boast of a descent of 
a thousand years from the kings and jarls of 
ancient Scandinavia. And let us not forget a 
eep into the supper-room. The long sal, as it 
is termed in Norwegian, with an immense table 
draped in snow-white cloth, and covered with 
ornaments and innumerable dishes and removes, 
on which the "pride of every good housewife is 
centred, is certainly a sight worth seeing; and 
here is neither forgotten the dram og él, nor the 
smérgaas, with which the Norseman always opens 
the dinner campaign. 

But let us hasten to the ballroom, where 
dancing under the fragrant pine-boughs with 
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the wax-candles entwined, is in full swing, where 
you will find as finely a turned ankle and as 
white a shoulder as in any ballroom in Paris 
or London. There is winter and hard frost 
without ; but the dancing goes on uninter- 
ruptedly within, and the young blood shoots 
uicker through the veins by the contrast ; and 
the dancing lasts till day breaks, when the faint 
rays of the chilly winter sun drive you off to 
sleep and sweet dreams. 

Such is Norway under the snow! A life in 
the very centre of death, the vigorous Scandi- 
navian nature is roused to its highest point of 
vitality through the rigidity of the Arctic 
winter. 


THE INGENIOUS SMUGGLERS. 
A TALE OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Tue following curious stories, illustrating the 
clever devices adopted by smugglers nearly a 
century since to conceal their operations from 
the officers of the Revenue, were related by a 
physician, long since deceased, who for many 
years had carried on an extensive practice on 
the southern coast of England. 

The doctor was quite a young man when he 
succeeded to his father’s practice about the year 
1810, and settled in the old family house, situated 
less than a mile from the sea-coast. His practice 
included a large island, which from its peculiar 
position could only be approached over a long 
range of dreary and very dangerous sands, pass- 
able at low-water only, but completely covered 
at high tides. 

At the period above mentioned, smuggling was 
a regularly recognised business all round the 
English coasts, but especially those which lay 
near France. The island in question was then 
but thinly populated by four or five farmers 
and their labourers, who were born smugglers 
to a man. But although the doctor had con- 
stantly heard of these people, he had seen nothing 
of them personally, his education having kept 
him much from home. He soon, however, had 
an opportunity of making their close acquaint- 
ance in a manner perhaps more romantic than 

eable. 

The doctor having had occasion to visit, pro- 
fessionally, the wife of one of the farmers, named 
Sims, who was expecting to add to the ‘olive 
branches’ round the family table, was leisurely 
proceeding late at night to the cottage, near the 
shore, where he usually left his horse, when, on 
turning the corner of a wall, he was suddenly 
seized by four men, one of whom held a lantern 
to his face, whilst a second presented an enormous 
horse-pistol at his head. 

‘A stranger!’ exclaimed the lantern-holder. 
‘A revenue informer!’ said a second. ‘A pre- 
wentative spy !’ cried a third. 

The doctor instantly realising his: position, 
frankly replied : ‘You are quite mistaken, gentle- 
men. I am neither one nor the other. My 
name is Stavely—Dr Stavely—of Slaperton. I 
have just been attending Mrs Sims, and I am 
now’ 

‘My missus!’ exclaimed the fourth man; and 
catching up the lantern, held it to the doctor’s 


face. At once recognising him, Sims held out 
his great broad hand, saying: ‘Sure enough, 
and so it is—I humbly beg your pardon, doctor. 
Had we known it was you, we should not have 
handled you so roughly. But you know, sir, 
our trade’s a risky one, and we have to look 
out precious sharp sometimes for strangers and 
| informers.’ Then adding, after a pause: ‘I need 
hardly ask you, sir, to keep quiet as to what 
you have seen,’ 

The doctor readily assured them all that their 
secret was perfectly safe in his custody; when 
Sims, instantly producing a large pocket-flask, 
filled out some brandy in the cup, saying: ‘We 
must wet the bargain, doctor, with a sip all 
round ;’ and presented the cup to the doctor. 

It contained the finest French brandy, and 
which, it is to be feared, had never passed His 
Majesty’s Customs, nor had been profaned by the 
touch of the odious ‘ pre-wentative’ man. The 
spirit was so potent that the doctor could take 
but a mere sip. He was not a little amazed, 
however, to see the large metal cup completely 
drained by each of the men in turn, as they | 
drank ‘ Health and long life to the young doctor,’ | 
whose frank and open manner had apparently 
quite won their hearts. All four accompanied 
him to the cottage, and saw him safely mounted 
for his lonely ride home over the sands. 

Two days after this, the doctor was again one 
evening in attendance on Mrs Sims, and finding 
his visit would probably be prolonged, he returned 
down-stairs and took his seat in the ‘keeping- 
room,’ a large and comfortable apartment, but 
having the front-door of the house opening into 
it direct, without an intervening hall or passage, 
an arrangement common enough in old-fashioned 
farmhouses. Two windows looked out to the 
front; and the commodious fireplace on one side 
was flanked by large cushioned elbow-chairs, 
inviting rest and repose. A door at the inner 
side of the room opened into a sort of washhouse 
or scullery, with one very small barred window, 
but having no door or any sort of outlet opening 
| to the outside. 
| The doctor seated himself by the fire; and | 
having partaken of a substantial tea, to which 
| was added a flask of French eau-de-vie—without 
| which accompaniment, by-the-by, nothing ever 
| seemed to be done in this enlightened region— 
| he took up a copy of Gulliver's Travels, and com- | 
| posed himself very comfortably in one of the | 
| easy-chairs by the hospitable blaze. Whether 
| it was the warmth of the fire or of the eau-de-vie, 
or the influence of the veracious adventures of 
Mr Lemuel Gulliver, it is impossible to say, but 
| the doctor dropped off to sleep, and slept soundly 
| till between eleven and twelve, when he was 
‘aware, without looking up, of the house-door 

opening and voices whispering together, and 
' then heard Sims say: ‘It’s all safe; I see it’s 
‘only the doctor’ Two men then crossed the 
| room, stepping lightly, and apparently carrying 
| heavy burdens each, and disappeared into the 
| scullery at the back, shortly afterwards followed 
| by Sims himself. ‘Some smuggling job, of course, | 
|and they are going to deposit the tubs in the 
| seullery,’ thought the doctor, intending to have a 
yarn with Sims when he came out. 
The doctor having waited a very considerable 
time, and all being profoundly silent, his surprise 
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was naturally excited as to what these three men 
could possibly be about in the little scullery to 
conduct their proceedings with such extraordinary 
silence. After another spell of waiting, the 
doctor's curiosity quite overcame his discretion ; 
he could stand it no longer; he must see for 
himself ; and taking up a candle, he pushed open 
the door and entered the scullery. It was 
empty! The doctor’s astonishment was un- 
bounded. Not a sign of Sims or his two men! 
Where had they gone? What on earth had 
become of them? ‘Ah! a secret door, of course, 
opening into the yard;’ and then, with the 
candle, he made a close and exact scrutiny of 
the walls. It was a small place, about ten feet 
square, built against the house. Its three walls 
were substantial red brick, without the slightest 
sign or mark indicating any aperture but the 
small square window, which, as already stated, 
was crossed by an iron bar; and the roof was 
ordinary timber and tiles. The place contained 
nothing at all but a sort of rough table or dresser 
on one side, two washing-tubs, an old tool- 
chest, and a few other odds and ends. Each 
of these underwent the closest scrutiny by the 
young dgctor. He opened the chest; but it 
was empty. The wash-tubs also were empty. 

The doctor was perfectly staggered. Utterly 
perplexed and bewildered, he returned to his 
chair, closing the door after him, and set himself 
to think how, and by what piece of ingenuity, 
this singular feat had been accomplished, when 
he received a message from the nurse to attend 
his patient up-stairs. A few minutes afterwards, 
the front-door was closed, and he heard the 
sound of footsteps leaving the house, which 
showed him plainly that as the men went 
‘somewhere’ through the scullery, they could, 
of course, return from ‘somewhere’ by the same 
mysterious route. Anyway it was a curious 
mystery, and the doctor resolved that he would 
ferret it out somehow sooner or later. 

After he had paid his visit, he again returned 
to his comfortable chair, and found a well- 
appointed supper ready laid. In a few minutes 
the scullery door quietly opened, and, to the 
great astonishment of the doctor, Sims entered 
from within, all smiles and bonhomie, begging 
the doctor at once to be seated and partake of 


epee. 

e made anxious inquiries about his wife, to 
which the doctor was able to return reassuring 
answers. Some desultory talk followed, after 
which the doctor, taking advantage of a brief 
pause, said bluntly : ‘Oh, I say, Sims, where did 
you and your two men get to when you went 


into the scullery this evening? You all dis- 
appeared in some marvellous sort of way; but 
as there is neither chimney, nor window, nor 
second door, I can’t conceive how you all managed 
it.’ 

‘Oh, well, sir, replied Sims, a broad grin on 
his good-tempered face, ‘you saw us all go in, 
and you saw me come out. The other two came 
out whilst you were up-stairs. What more would 
you have ?’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the doctor ; ‘that’s all very well. 
But where were you all between whiles? Not a 
soul was in the place, for I looked it all round 
carefully.’ The doctor perceived by his evasive 
replies that Sims evidently did not wish to tell 


the secret; and so, after a little thrusting and 
parrying on both sides, the doctor wisely gave 
it up, resolving to bide his time, but being quite 
determined to find the trick out; for trick there 
evidently was, and a clever one too. 

Supper was barely ended when the doctor was 
again called up-stairs, and in a short time had 
the pleasure of announcing to Sims the happy 
arrival of another ‘olive branch’—the eighth—to 
grace and strengthen the family tree. Nor was 
he suffered to depart until the auspicious event 
had been celebrated in sundry bumpers of French 
brandy. 

Two days after this, the doctor was again in 
attendance on his patient ; but before going into 
the house, he closely and carefully examined the 
walls of the mysterious scullery outside; but 
found nothing but plain hard brick, with not 
the slightest mark or sign of an aperture of any 
sort ; and the iron bar at the window was firm 
and rigid. 

After seeing his patient, he returned to the 
parlour to lunch. The door of the scullery was 
wide open, and the sun was shining brightly in. 
The doctor took another and still more careful 
survey, this time by broad daylight, but found 
nothing at all to elucidate the mystery. Every- 
thing was exactly as he had left it. ‘Unac- 
countable,’ muttered the doctor, ‘ wholly, entirely 
unaccountable !’ 

Having despatched his lunch, the doctor was 
leaning back in his chair, his thoughts occupied 
entirely with this veritable ‘mysterious chamber,’ 
and his eyes fixed upon the old tool-chest, which 
was in full view through the open door. In the 
profound silence which reigned around, the doctor 
thought he heard a slight noise, apparently pro- 
ceeding from the chest. A thought suddenly 
struck him; he stepped lightly from his chair 
and stood aside, but keeping his eye on the chest. 
What was his astonishment to see the lid very 
slowly rising, and presently the broad, good- 
natured, red face of Sims appear on the edge, 
gradually followed by the rest of that worthy’s 
portly person! Sims stepped out on to the floor, 
closed the lid, and turning round, was somewhat 
disconcerted to see the doctor standing full grin 
in the doorway. 

‘So I have unearthed the badger, have I?’ said 
he, extending his hand to Sims, which the other 
grasped warmly. 

‘Ay, ay, doctor, replied Sims ; ‘I’m done this 
time, sure-ly. But I know I have nothing to 
fear from you, sir.’ 

The doctor assured him that his secret was 
perfectly safe with him and always would be ; 
when he was agreeably surprised by Sims pro- 
posing that, as he had found out part of the 
secret, he might as well know all, and therefore 
asked him if he would like to see what he 
pleasantly called the ‘warehouse.’ The doctor 
readily assenting, Sims closed and bolted the 
scullery door inside; and then raising the lid of 
the old chest, pressed in what in appearance was 
simply one of the six screws which secured one 
of the hinges, by which a catch beneath the 
bottom of the chest was released. The bottom 
was then lifted, and below appeared a square 
trap-door with an iron ring. Pulling this up, a 
ladder was seen secured upright to the side of 
the shaft, which the doctor at once perceived had 
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been originally a well. The doctor was directed 
to descend, followed by Sims, who carefully closed 
the lid of the chest, then the false bottom, and 
lastly the trap-door, securing the last by a bolt. 
After descending many feet, the doctor found him- 
self on firm ground ; and Sims, feeling about, drew 
from a recess some candles and a tinder-box—there 
were no lucifers in 1810—and having lighted two 
of the candles, handed one to the doctor; and 
taking the other himself, led the way through a 
low narrow passage about five or six feet long, till 
it opened into a chamber twelve feet square and 
about seven or eight feet high. In this chamber 
were carefully stowed a number of ‘tubs’ of 
French brandy; small bales containing French 
cambries, laces, silks, and such like; baskets 
holding so many bottles of pure Schiedam, and 
a variety of other things of foreign make which 
would always command a ready sale in the 
smugglers’ market. The place felt dry and warm, 
ventilation being carried on through a pipe pass- 
ing upwards to the roof of the house above, and 
having the appearance outside, of an ordinary 
rain-water pipe. 

‘There, said Sims, ‘that’s our “warehouse,” 
sir ; and that’s our present stock, which I expect 
we shall part with before the week is out.’ 

‘Ay; but how do you manage that? That’s 
just the trick of your trade I can’t under- 
stand,’ 

‘Oh, nothing easier, when you have all your 
arrangements made out. Up London-way there’s 
a rich firm in Houndsditch who are always ready 
to pay cash down—and a good price too, mind you 
—tor any foreign goods sent to them. All we’ve 
got to do is to see the goods safely into the hands 
of their agent at Bradston up yonder [meaning 
the market-town near]. Well, he counts up the 
goods and pays us the price down. After that, 
all further responsibility rests on Tommy Sutton, 
who’ 

‘What!’ exclained the doctor; ‘Tommy Sutton, 
did you say? Not the tax collector, surely ?’ 

Sims nodded, with a broad grin. ‘He collects 
the revenue with one hand, and cleverly cheats 
them, like winkin’, with the other.—Ah!’ said 
Mr Sims, relapsing into a highly moral strain, 
‘I fear, sir, it’s a wicked world!’ And turning 
to a recess in the wall, sought to relieve his 


troubled mind with the spirituous panacea so | 


popular on all and every occasion in these 
parts. 

The smuggler then, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, in reply to the doctor’s inquiries, proceeded 
to relate that, on taking the farm some years 
before, he had in his — a wonderfully 
intelligent and clever fellow about twenty-eight 
or thirty, who called himself ‘John Smith.’ He 
had evidently been well and carefully educated. 
He wrote a fine hand with great facility, was 
a good accountant, a fair draughtsman, and an 
admirable mechanic. He played the violin too, 
and sang very well. But he never could by any 


chance be got to speak of his antecedents, where | 


he came from, or where his friends lived. Besides 
this—what was certainly very singular in those 
days—he was a ‘total abstainer,’ and never smoked. 
He entered with hearty gusto into the smuggling 
business, evidently appreciating that far more 
than farm-work ; and many a time his quick 
intelligence and ready wit had succeeded in pull- 


| 


|suddenly recognised Smith, and called him by 


ing through a serious scrape, or devised means to 
carry out some difficult or hazardous job. Sims 
then went on to relate how Smith had called 
his attention to a dry well in the yard close 
behind the house, which was covered over, but 
not filled up. Smith had carefully examined 
it, and found it dry, clean, well built, and about 
twenty feet deep. He immediately proposed—for 
his intelligence saw a good opportunity—to con- 
struct a chamber at the bottom of this well as 
a secret ‘ warehouse’ for smuggled goods, using 
the well as a shaft for entry and exit ; first, how- 
ever, suggesting the erection of a supposed scullery 
against the back of the house, so as to cover the 
well and conceal their operations. Accordingly, 
with the help of two trusty friends, the work 
was at last completed, but only after a vast 
amount of toil and labour day and night, which 
was necessarily increased by the ditticulty of 
keeping their proceedings quiet. An upright 
ladder was fixed against the side of the well, and 
a square hinged trap-door covered the mouth 
of the shaft. But it at once became evident to 
Smith’s quick perception that this trap-door, 
unless effectually and permanently concealed 
in some way or other, might lead to awkward 
discoveries. What was to be done? Here Smith’s 
ingenuity again came to the rescue ; he proposed 
to utilise a large old tool-chest that belonged to 
Sims, and carried out the brilliant idea entirely 
himself. The bottom was carefully hinged under- 
neath, and shut to with a catch, which was 
released when pressed upon by a stout wire 
passing downwards ral the side of the chest, 
and attached at its upper end to what appeared to 
be merely one of the hinge screws. The whole 
was so carefully and neatly executed as to defy 
the closest inspection. 

‘Well, said the doctor, when they emerged 
into daylight, ‘I must confess the whole contri- 
vance is most ingenious, and I congratulate you 
on having so clever an assistant.’ 

‘Ah! but that’s just it” said Sims, ruefully 
scratching his head. ‘Smith’s gone, worse luck 
—gone as mysteriously as he came. One night 
about two years ago we had had a sharp brush 
with three pre-wentative men, one of whom 


the name of Tom Walsh. But in the row and 
confusion, Tom Walsh alias John Smith dis- 
appeared, and has never been seen in these parts 
since. But,’ continued Sims, ‘I read in the paper 
some four months back, that a London man, about 
thirty-five years old, calling himself James Collins, 
but whose real name was said to be Thomas 
Walsh, was hanged at York for fraud and forgery, 
and it was stated at the trial that he was implicated 
in more than one burglary and murder. Now, 
whether this was our clever ingenious friend Jack 
Smith or not, of course I can’t pretend to say ; 
but the name and the age agree exactly; and 
it is clear that there was some mystery about 
him, which he took precious good care to keep 
to himself” Then, after a pause, he added: 
‘Ah! we missed his ready thought and handy 
cheerful ways very much. We shan’t come across 
another like him in a hurry, I can tell you. 
Why, it was he who planned and carried out 
so cleverly Jemmy Bellamy’s “warehouse ;” and 
a smart trick it is too, and one not likely to be 


discovered.’ 
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‘Jemmy Bellamy!’ exclaimed the doctor; ‘why,| ‘Yes, replied Jemmy ; ‘entirely. He proposed 
does he too carry on the old trade ?’ | it first, then planned it, and carried it out after- 
‘Does he? Why, we all do, said Sims with | wards, doing all the mechanical and carpenter’s 
a knowing wink. ‘How do you suppose that | work with his own hands. Ah! he was a clever 
old Phil Bodgkin managed to retire with thirty | chap, he was ; too clever by half to live! You’ve 
thousand pounds? You don’t suppose all that! heard, I suppose, of the manner of his death at 


(Dec. 30, 1899, 


was made out of farming, do you, though some 
fools pretend to believe it?’ 


‘ By-the-by, Jemmy Bellamy’s a patient of mine | 


just now for injured shoulder, which he got going 
to market last week ; and so [’—— 

‘Going to market, ho, ho, ho! Landing some 
tubs, you mean, which he was doing, one pitch- 


York?’ The doctor nodded; and Jemmy con- 
tinued : ‘It was a sad end, anyhow, for so clever 
and pleasant a young fellow to come to. All 
|along of bad company, I greatly fear, added 
Mr James Bellamy, in a highly moral and 
deprecatory tone. 

As the doctor was evidently greatly interested 


dark night, when he got that fall on the beach,’! in these very original ‘warehouses, Bellamy 
grinned Sims. ‘When he goes to Bradston market, | proposed to take him to another farm nearer 
Tommy Sutton’s his best customer.’ the coast, belonging to a man named Straker, 
‘Ah!’ said the doctor, ‘I see; that’s the game, | who had another ‘mysterious chamber, very 
is it? Well, I'll certainly ask him to let me see | cleverly contrived. The doctor and his colossal 
his warehouse, as you have yours, the very next friend were most kindly welcomed by Straker, 
opportunity.’ | who readily consented to admit the doctor to his 
o days after this, the doctor was again at secret. Adjoining the stable was a long narrow 
Sims’ farm, where he found a pressing invitation | harness-room, built up against a rough bank about 
from Jemmy Bellamy to go at once to his house, | sixteen or eighteen feet high. The farther end 
in the centre of the island. Now, this Bellamy—_| of this room was lined with deals, and running 


or ‘Big Jemmy’ as he was always called—was 
quite a character in his way. He was of enormous 
bulk and stature, standing quite six feet six 
inches, and remarkable for his kindness of heart 
and unruffled good temper, which nothing ever 
seemed to put out—no, not even the incon- 


venient and irregular curiosity of the ‘ pre-wenta- | 
tive man.’ He possessed an immense visage, in | 
which the colours of the setting-sun predominated ; | 
and his stupendous nose, shaded rich purple, stood | 


out with artistic boldness from the blooming, 
highly-coloured field surrounding it. But his 
great point was his extraordinary capacit 
imbibing all and any kind of strong drink, 
which was so utterly marvellous, that it was 


with difficulty the doctor—when professionally | 
examining him—could be made to comprehend | 


it. French brandy, or Dutch Schiedam, the 
commonest English gin, or the worst British 
rum, or whisky from Ireland or Scotland, were 
all the same to Jemmy; in the most incredible 


quantities they all went down his capacious | 
maw like water, and produced almost as little | 


effect ; whilst as to common beer, he consumed 
it by the gallon. 

he doctor was warmly welcomed by ‘Big 
Jemmy ;’ and after his shoulder had been duly 
examined, he offered at once to show the doctor 


his ‘warehouse, as he understood he wished to | 


see it. Accordingly, he led the way to the stable, 
and going to the stall farthest from the door, 
laid hold of what appeared to be a common 


ring-bolt for securing horses; and unscrewing | 
this, the manger and the upright board beneath | 
it were released, and swung outwards on hinges | 


like a door, and disclosed a second door inside, 
On opening this, a flight of steps were seen just 


beyond ; and these led straight down into a} 


chamber about twelve feet square and seven or 
eight feet high; ventilation being cleverly con- 
trived, as in the other case, by a pipe leading 
up the side of an outhouse above, to which it 
apparently belonged. The ‘warehouse’ was now 
empty, as its late contents had been recently 
cleared. 

‘All this was Smith’s work too, I believe?’ 
asked the doctor. 


for | 


| across it was a row of stout wooden pegs, whereon 
| bridles, hats, coats, &c. were hung. Bolting the 
door—a wise precaution—Straker unscrewed the 
last peg, below which appeared a brass stud or 
| button. Pressing this—just as in the other 
cases—a catch was released, and the deal lining 
moved on a hinge like a door, disclosing a second 
one behind it, which led direct into a small 
chamber cut in the bank at the rear, filled 
nearly to the roof with goods all ready for 
removal to the smugglers’ market in the usual 
way. 

On re-entering the stable, Straker showed the 
doctor two or three trusses of hay, and informed 
him that the interior of each had been removed 
and replaced by tin cases filled with cambric, 
laces, and such-like articles, which could be closely 
packed away. The doctor was also shown several 
pumpkins and large vegetable marrows which 
were carefully cultivated for the express purpose 
of being hollowed out, and receiving tin cases for 
the transport of smaller articles which could be 


|employed in the same curious way; for such 
very ordinary commodities as these would, of 
course, easily pass unsuspected in a common 
market-cart going to market on the usual Satur- 
| days. 

The doctor was a universal favourite wherever 
he went, and he soon became involuntarily the 
confidant of all the smugglers round about; 
but, to his honour be it recorded, he never 
divulged a single secret that had been confided to 
him ; nor was he ever heard even to allude to the 
question of smuggling during his residence and 
| practice ; and it was not till nearly forty years 
_ afterwards, when he had retired from the pro- 
fession and was residing in London, and when 
all those connected with the ‘warehouses’ were 
either dead or had left the neighbourhood, that 
he related the cases forming the subject of this 
paper. Many and curious were the smuggling 
| anecdotes the doctor was in the habit of relating 
in his latter’ years, and of the wonderful in- 
|genuity displayed in constructing these secret 
| ‘warehouses’ on the island, as those we have here 
referred to were by no means the only ones. 


stowed away inside ; and even turnips were often | 
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Some, indeed, are said to remain unto this day ; 
but as the entrances have been built up, their 
existence is wholly unknown to the present 
occupiers of the adjoining houses. 


SIX WEEKS IN SICILY. 


Now that war and its consequences have for 
the present rendered Egypt undesirable as a 
wintering-ground for those in search of health, 
or the larger and ever-increasing luxurious class 
who seek to avoid the cold and bad weather 
we experience for so many months in the 
year, there must be many invalids and friends 
of invalids casting about in their minds with 
anxious solicitude the query: ‘Where shall we 
go?’ If a few weeks of our pleasant experi- 
ence in the spring of 1881 encourage any to try 
Sicily, we believe they will not regret following 
our steps. 

Anything more beautiful it is impossible to 
imagine than the entrance to the lovely Bay of 
Palermo, — on one side by the massive 
Monte Pellegrino, and on the other by Monte 

_ Navarino; while the city, bathed in perpetual 
sunshine, and laved by the calm waters of the 
Mediterranean, lies at the mouth of the rich and 
fertile plain, the Conca d’Oro (Shell of Gold) ; so 
named, we conclude, from the golden fruit which 
bulks so largely in the exports of Palermo, 
whose plain is simply a thicket of many square 
miles of orange and lemon gardens, stretching 
up to an encircling amphitheatre of hills, some 
of which tower to the height of five thousand feet 
—altogether completing a picture from which 
any artist might well have drawn as a subject 
for The Plains of Heaven. For invalids, Palermo 
is rapidly becoming a favourite winter resort, the 
temperature between night and day being subject 
to less variation there than in almost any other 
known place. 

The city itself is beautifully clean. The hotels 
are comfortable and well managed, if a little 
expensive—from twelve to twenty francs per 
day according to rooms chosen, or rather, we 
should say, according to arrangements made 
before allowing your luggage to be removed 
from the cab. A note here may not be amiss 
to travellers—namely, that we always found 
ourselves in a more independent and better 
position for making a oes when in a carriage 
or cab, instead of the hotel omnibus, which meets 
you at the station, where, once entered, you are 
apt to be considered bagged game. ‘The best 
hotels scout the word pension; but-all are amen- 
able to wn arrangement, especially in the case 
of a family, as we were—or to a stay of some days 
or weeks, Every one who knows what travelling 
in Italy means, still more in Sicily, knows how 
necessary this is, if you wish to avoid the unplea- 
sant companionship of a fretted spirit, a heavy 
heart, ake light purse. 

The Ragusa family hold both the Trinacria 
and the Hétel de Palmes. We, however, were 
recommended to the Hétel de France, and were 
very comfortable, and illness supervening to one 
of our party, were most kindly and liberally dealt 
with by the manager or directeur. 

The fertility of the land and its value in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, may best be realised 
when one learns that an acre of lemon-trees in 


favourable seasons yields a return of about seventy 
ounds sterling ; nevertheless, oranges are freely 
ought at a — a dozen—oranges which have 
had the misfortune of spoiling all our subse- 
quent enjoyment of imported fruit. 

The vegetation is altogether striking, the 
Botanical Gardens furnishing an avenue of date 
and other palms, with fine specimens of bamboo, 
cane, and other Eastern and Southern trees; while 
beautiful ornamental fountains and tanks foster 
an abundant bloom of lilies of the Nile, and a 

rofusion of tresses of maidenhair and other 

elicate ferns. Some of the creeping plants are 
lovely beyond description. The exquisite Bougain- 
villea, with their brilliant blossom-like foliage, 
were literally masses of bloom and colour. Ima- 
gine, if you can, three or four feet in depth of 
solid bloom, of the richest softest mauve, or the 
brightest shade of coral, festooning an arch or 
balcony to the height of twenty or thirty feet! 
Our visit was in March and April. 

The private gardens of some of the more 
wealthy inhabitants are thrown open to strangers 
and visitors; and a great pleasure we had in 
visiting the grounds of the beautiful Belmonte, 
which climb the Pellegrino, where every now 
and then a rocky seat invites you to rest on your 
way to the little temple higher on the hill. Here 
the best view is to be obtained of the magnificent 
prospect at your feet; or you can gaze and 
wonder at the magnificent specimens of aloes and 
prickly-pear which in some places dot, in others 
clothe the rocky banks around you, every crevice 
of the rock being filled with the bright pink star 
of the Saponaria Calabrica, which also creeps 
down into the meadows beneath, shedding a ros 
glowing haze on the feeding-ground of a floc 
of wild scrambling picturesque goats. What at 
home would have been carefully nurtured, petted, 
and coaxed as individual plants, are here treated 
as denizens of the shrubbery. Geraniums formed 
a hedge of four feet in width, and of equal 
height. It was very evident that a good under- 
standing exists between Nature and the gardener, 
he not interfering with, but only humouring 
her in her sweet wilful ways. 

Before quitting the subject of vegetation, we 
must not forget to speak of the truly picturesque 
olive-trees which line some of the roads in the 
outskirts of Palermo. We had been almost 
ashamed to acknowledge to ourselves a feeling 
of disappointment on our first introduction to 
this classic tree. The silver-lined foliage, thin, 
and wanting in mass and impressiveness—what- 
ever great authorities like Mr Ruskin may say 
—did not come up to our expectations and ideas. 
Some of these aged olives are veterans that can 
trace back their infancy to the times of the 
Saracens, some eleven hundred years ago, and 
seem to be gifted with an almost supernatural 
vitality. Their stems, gnarled and knotted, were 
bereft of everything but the bark, and this in 
many cases, while frayed and fretted into an 
7 interwoven lacework, yet served as the 
channel for conveying life and sap to a crown 
of young fresh fruit-bearing branches. 

To an artist's eye, the Eastern character of 
much of the architecture cannot fail to be deeply 
interesting. Even so late as the time of the 
Normans, it was customary to employ Arabian 


| architects and artists for the building and decora- 
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tion of their sacred edifices. The barbaric 
gorgeousness of the rich mosaics of the cathedral, 
and still more so of the church attached to the 
ancient royal palace, is very striking, where 
massive silver lamps—weighing two or three 
hundredweight—suspended from the storied ceil- 
ing, rich in Bible scenes, throw the dim reli- 
gious light upon walls dazzling with gold mosaic 
—the whole interior is of this gold ground—and 
brilliant with pictures of sacred story. When 
these mosaics are on a large scale, and viewed 
at a correct distance, it is marvellous how capable 
they are of producing pictures of both force and 
beauty ; as witness the head of our Saviour in 
the tribune of the latter-named church. 

The many changes of race and nation that 
have dominated in Sicily, have stamped its people 
with strange and striking variety. Handsome 
Moorish faces—living Murillos meeting you at 
every corner, specially handsome in the case 
of young boys and children—abounding side by 
side with the softer Norman type of blue eyes 
and blond hair; while now and then the straight 
nose and eyebrow of the Greek tell of the 
strong hold each race has maintained. We should, 
however, be disposed to think the Eastern element 
the most indelible. 

We were struck by the numbers of well-dressed 
young men lounging about in street and caffe 
with a lamentably idle listless air; but an 
ingenuous youth threw light upon the subject 
by reminding us that Palermo is the seat of a 
university ! 

The Oriental love of show is strongly marked 
by the numbers of elegant equipages that grace 
the fashionable drive between the town and 
La Favorita, a royal Bourbon palace at the base 
of Monte Pellegrino, and built in the rather 
unclassical form of a Chinese pagoda. Unlike 
the solid ideas of the proverbial Scot, who no 
sooner gets his head above water than he makes 
for ical, the first ambition of a Palermian on 
feeling himself begin to float, is to sport a 
carriage ; his second, to own a box at the theatre ; 
his third, to have a dinner other than herbs— 
that is, salad and macaroni; and his fourth, to 
own a private and particulier burying-ground, 

A drive to the Cathedral and Monastery of 
Monreale, an early rich ecclesiastical settlement 
about five or six miles from Palermo, planted 
high on the crest of a hill, makes a charming 
excursion. The marble cloisters, containing above 
two hundred exquisitely formed small marble 
pillars, each one differing from another, but 
forming a complete whole of matchless beauty, 
though now, alas! stripped of its mosaic coating, 
testify to the wealth of these early supporters of 
Christianity. 

Another interesting excursion, though of a 
different sort of interest, was to Piano dei Greci, 


‘less and cutting as the Edinburgh east winds, 
so graphically immortalised by Sydney Smith, 
and so painfully felt by many a more tender 
air of lungs since the days of the witty 
divine. 

The cold was so intense, that the weaker but 
more numerous section of our party threatened 
to strike work, and incite the driver to turn 
his horses’ heads back to the sunny plains of 
Palermo. The mutiny was, however, quelled by 
the chef de voyage, and on and on we went, 
till at last we found ourselves in the rough 
steep street of the little ancient town. 

It was evident they were not much in the habit 
of receiving visitors from the outside world, as 
on our turning in to a little caffé for some 
refreshment, we were presently followed, and 
the doors and windows besieged, by a crowd 
of forty or fifty men, who gradually filled the 
place, taking up their position at every available 
point of view, back-benches, back-doors, and back- 
stairs, and whose coal-black eyes peered at us— 
with a somewhat alarming and insatiable look 
of wild curiosity—from out of high-peaked Mephis- 
topheles-like hoods, surmounting the short wide 
brown cloak of the district. On our way back, 
we were much struck, in the loneliest part of 
the wild hill-road, by coming upon a shrine of the 
Virgin cut and incased in the rock, and lighted 
for the night by tlie pious thieves of Piano dei 
Greci. 

When about half-way on our journey, we 
confess to have experienced a certain amount of 
trepidation at the wild-looking figures, sometimes 
one, sometimes two, and sometimes three or four, 
fierce, reckless-looking men, mounted on horses 
or mules, with long blue cloaks, high peaked hats 
with a jaunty feather, their belts invariably dis- 
playing a brace of pistols. These men seemed the 
very impersonation of our ideas of a real brigand ; 
and our fears were not soothed, but on the contrary 
somewhat heightened, by the convenient-looking 
caves recurring ever and again in the lime- 
stone rock, The numerous carabinieri, however, 
stationed at very frequent intervals were reassur- 
ing, especially as we saw them taking note of our 
number, &e. 

Some of the villages through which we passed 
gave us a peep into far-back Italian, or rather 
Sicilian rural life. It seemed to be universal 
washing-day—a wholesome if unpleasant day ; 
and as nothing reveals more of the habits as 
well as the resources of the poor than a family 
wash—that is, when rich enough to indulge in 
that luxury—we were much interested in the 
display of linen hanging from bamboo canes—or, 
to speak more correctly, from the dried stalks 
of the Indian corn, which grows freely here— 
stretched in a neighbourly fashion from window 
to window across the narrow rocky street of 
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an early Albanian colony, whose inhabitants as a | eight or ten feet in width, whose sole attempt 
body are understood to hold rather loose and | at paving had been accomplished by the roll of 
heretical views on the binding nature of some | winter-torrents. The display was on the whole 
of the commandments—the tenth and eighth in| very creditable, if we except the large number 
particular. The little town stands at the height | of brilliant red and yellow wadded counterpanes, 
of above two thousand feet from the level of the | handsome in themselves, but so large that we 
ocean, in a sea of hills, or rather mountains ; the | fear they told tales of serving as a wholesale 
access to it being by a long winding, yet beauti- | family covering. 

fully constructed road, the increasing altitude of| Concerning the fashion of sepulture, we were 
which afforded scope for sudden and unlooked-| very much interested, first, by a visit to the 
for gusts of cold sweeping winds, almost as merci- | Capuchin Monastery, where, in a long, low- | 
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vaulted crypt, the deceased monks to the number 
of many hundreds are in a (half)-preserved 
state ranged in a standing position along the 
walls, dressed in their black robe, with a rope 
as girdle, It was a ghastly spectacle. 

ut if the uncoffined monks were a weird sight, 
a thousand times more so were the ranges of the 
dead fashionables of Palermo, who, laid in glazed 
coffins tier upon tier till nearly reaching the 
roof, were, with their gay unseemly dresses, fully 
exposed to view; and a strange parody on Dress 
and Death it was to see young girls arrayed in 
mocking silk and tarlatane of the gayest hues, 
with gilt or silvered coronets crowning the glossy 
skull, the bony fingers filled with faded tinsel 
flowers. A photograph taken in life and health 
was generally attached to each coffin, giving 
name and age, and date of death. 

It is customary for the friends of the deceased 
to visit the place on All-Saints’ Day, and in 
some cases even to renew the dress of the 
skeletons. We were glad, however, to hear that 
the municipal government had passed a resolution 
that no further interments should be permitted 
in this manner, which is alike unseemly and 
unhealthy, as a sharp diphtheritic attack, super- 
vening next day to one of our party, proved. 
A loss it will be to ‘the church, who claimed 
large sums for the privilege of laying the dead 
in this holy place—the numbers amounting to 
many thousand bodies. 

We could not help contrasting this Tomb of 
Fashion with the beauty and quiet of the exqui- 
sitely situated new burying-ground lying at the 
foot of Monte Pellegrino, close to the shore, where 
the Mediterranean waves beat a lulling cadence, 
and where the sleepers are laid, faces eastward, 
as if waiting, almost watching to catch the first 
streak of the great Easter dawn. 


THE OLD CURLER AND HIS WIFE. 


Ir may be safely said that no outdoor game 
possesses greater attraction for its votaries or is 
more keenly enjoyed than Curling. It may be 
that this is partly owing to the uncertainty of 
ice lasting long enough to satiate the eagerness 
of the players of the Roaring Game ;* or it may 
be in as great a measure due to the exhilarating 
nature of a pastime that unites all classes of 
eople in a bond of fraternity for the time- 
Sain 

Played on a sheet of ice with large round 
stones, which are hurled or slid from one end 
of the rink to the other, the game demands 
much skill on the part of those who strive to 
become proficients ; and especially of those who, 
like our ‘Old Curler, endeavour to carry off the 
much-coveted rink medal. In many places the 
stones are kept in a small house by the side of 
the pond or loch, so as to be handy when required. 
Some curling-stones weigh as much as forty 
pounds and upwards. Each curler is provided 
with a besom or broom (cowe) for brushing and 
smoothing away snow and other obstacles to the 
rogress of the stones. Crampits, or spiked shoes 
or gripping the ice, are now rarely used. 


_* Under this title, in No, 942, will be found explana- 
tions of many of the terms used in curling, and some 
hints as to playing the game. 


The enthusiasm of curlers frequently increases 
with age, and sometimes induces them to go to 
the ice when discretion, or the pleadings of 
anxious friends, would warn them to remain at 
home. The wilfulness of an old Scottish curler 
of humble rank, as set against the solicitude of 
his ‘guidwife, is in a measure depicted in the 
following lines, which, with all the compliments 
of the season, and wishing our curling friends 
many a hearty game, we respectfully offer to our 
readers, 


’T was winter’s deepest heart. The invading frost 
Had breathed his chillest breath o’er rippling 


lakes, 
And changed their laughing looks to glassy stare, 
Their dimpling faces into mirrors bright 
And keen, o'er which did glide, like phantom 


forms, 
The graceful skaters on their polished steel. 


The morning sun low glinting in the lift 
Had touched the hills with faint and struggling 


eam, 

Then mounting with red glare, was chasing swift 

The hoary mists from all the hollows deep, 

And smiting with his rays each rime-clad spray. 

The trees stood clothed in splendour, scarce 
surpassed 

By summer’s green ; while every glistening prism, 

On drooping grass-blade, shone like pearl of sea, 

Or gem of Indian mine. 


In cot retired, 
Debate was keenly held, of moment great 
To those concerned ; whereof the tenor runs, 


Quoth the guidman to the guidwife : 
‘This is the Medal day ; 

Tho’ cauld’s the wind, the ice is keen, 
So I’ll gang to the play.’ 


Quoth the guidwife, wi’ coaxin’ word : 
‘You winna gang a fit, man. 
If you are wise, take my advice, 
And by the ingle sit, man.’ ( fireside) 
‘I’ve played before in caulder days, 
When glass stood down at zero ; 
Gi’e me my crampits and my broom— 
I'll play like an auld hero,’ 


‘But ye maun mind that was langsyne, 

When you were young and yauld, man ; (styong) 
But now you’re stiff, your blude is thin— 

And ye have turned auld, man.’ 


* With frost like this, and ice so keen, 
Tho’ auld, I yet feel young; 

Sae bring my bonnet and my plaid, 
Guidwife, and haud your tongue.’ 


‘ All night you graned wi’ rheumaticks, (groaned) 
And sair, sair, did you wheeze, man ; 

The cauld would nip your marrow-banes ; 
Your very blude would freeze, man,’ 


‘You’ve ruled me lang enough, guidwife ; 
Henpecked nae mair I'll be ; 

I'll hae my will—my broom and cramps, 
And to the loch I'll gae’ 


‘What! to the ice, in sic a day? 
If you daur cross the floor, man, 

I'll hide the cramps, I'll burn the cowe, (broom) 
And double-bar the door, man.’ 
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At hame sits the auld man, baith dumpit and douce, 

As the guidwife, contented now, redds up the 
house, 

But the cow she maun milk, and the hens she 
maun feed, 

As the guidman reminds her, and bids her make 


8 

Forth she goes; when the sly loon jumps up in a 
trice, 

And with bonnet and plaid, slips away to the ice, 

Where wi’ laughin’ and daffin’, wi’ mirth and wi’ 


glee, 
He’s welcomed by all, as they stand round the tee. 


No sides are formed, for each to-day 
Must single-handed join the play, 
And on his judgment good rely : 
The test is skill of hand and eye. 


Each curler looked with keen-set eye, 
And played with steady hand ; 

But surest aye the old man aimed, 
The deftest of the band. 


He played the draw, he played the guard, 
The outwick and the in, 

He struck, he raised, he chapp’d and chipp’d, 
He wick’d and curled in.* 


His points ran up ; he far outstripped 
The curlers young and auld ; 

He won the Medal—then trudged hame 
Through driftin’ snaw and cauld. 


For oft, as happens in our northern clime, 

Bright morning’s promise glowed till mid-day’s 
prime, 

Then shaded o’er with banks of threat’ning cloud, 

While gusty swirls of wind blew keen and loud, 

And blacker gloomed the thickly gathering storm, 

As nature frowned and darkened. In like form 

The wifely heart. In part, with petulance, 

But more with deep anxiety, her glance 

Went out along the dark and drifting path, 

Till his return, when out she broke in wrath : 


* You doited, donner’t, daft auld carle, 
In you I’ve nae mair faith ; 
Fling bye your plaid—tak’ aff your shoon ; 
This day will be your death. 
You now may grane—you now may cough 
Like ony croupit wean ; (child) 
Nae mair blame me, nor this auld house, 
But blame the curling stane.’ 


* Atweel, cuidwife, I played ye a plisk 
When I set aff the day ; 

But the sun was shinin’ clear i’ the lift, 
An’ keen was I to play. 

I winna say but what ye’re richt, 
And that I’m sair to blame ; 

But see, guidwife—haud out your hand— 
I’ve brocht the Medal hame !’ 


(trick) 


Ah, well the patient husband knew her ways, 
And all the goodness of her heart ; and so 
With gentle word and kindly look, he soothed 
The ruffled feelings of the passing hour; 

He marked with joy the flash of happiness 
That glowed in her at mention of success. 
Tho’ for a time she sought to mask her pride 
With grumbling words and feigned discontent, 
Yet up at length the feelings of her heart 


* In curling phraseology, these are ‘ points, on the com- 
paratively successful achievement of which the prize 
depends. 


Must well, and so they issued forth in words 
Revealing all the wifely warmth that burned 

A sacred flame, to cherish, light, and cheer 

The old man’s days. All frown had passed away 
From off her brows, when thus she smiling spoke : 


‘ Be blessings on your steady hand, 
And on your auld gray pow, man ; 
And blessings on the curling stanes, 
And on your guid broom-cowe, man. 
I’m proud you have the Medal won 
Upon the loch this day, man ; 
Sae far awa’, frae tween us twa, 
Let strife for ever stay, man.’ 


The truce was ratified ; with calm content, 

Beside the lightsome hearth, they fondly talked. 
With kindling face and glowing eye, he played 
His games anew, while she her knitting plied. 
With joyous heart, to him she listened as 

He counted o’er his hard-won victories, 

They talked of days of yore; re-lived again 

That gladsome hour, when she, with maiden eye, 
First watched him play, and her inspiring look 
New-nerved his youthful hand and fired his heart 
With flame of kindling love. They talked of days 
Gone by, when round the hearth the children played 
Their mimic games with mimic curling stones ; 
Or toddling ran, to carry daddy’s broom ; 

But now, all men and maidens grown, their hearts 
Went with them, as they fought the sterner strife 
Of life’s great battles in their varied spheres, 

Yet ever and anon came back to cheer 

The dear old cot they fondly called their home, 
And hear again their father’s curling feats. 

But as the night grew wilder, with strong gusts 
And roar, that told of death and suffering, 

A wider sweep their kindly feelings took ; 

Their hearts of pity turned to those on sea, 

Or lonely moor, o’ertaken by the storm ; 

Then with calm faith commended all to Him 
Who cares for all—and slept the sleep of peace. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


Amone the dark things to be associated with 
the year 1882 is the death of Dr John Brown. 
Who does not know Rab and his Friends? And 
who, if the author of Rab was not known to 
him or her, does not wish to have known him? | 
Gentle, kind, sympathetic, humorous—not with 
the humour of flippancy, but of good sense and 
wise insight—beloved of children, and with the 
inspiration of child-nature deep in his own heart, 
Dr Brown was one whom it was an education 
to know, and is almost an act of piety to remem- 
ber. It is therefore with an interest that has 
as much of pathos as of pleasure in it, that 
we now receive another booklet’ of his papers, 
hitherto unpublished in this country. It is 
a slight thing of two dozen pages, entitled 
Something about a Well, with more of Our Dogs 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas), but it has within 
it not a little which shows the genial author at 
his best. 

The opening paper, on the little well among 
the hills, is marked by the beauties of style which 
characterised almost everything that came from 
Dr Brown’s pen ; and his fine eye for natural effects 
—the eye ofa painter transfused with that of a 
poet—is here delightfully exemplified. Again, in 
the papers that follow on ‘Our Dogs,’ his sketch 
of Peter, his account of the death of that old 
favourite Dick, and the life and adventures 
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of a terrible fellow called Bob, are exquisitely 
drawn—truthful and, to use a favourite phrase 
of his own, ‘to the quick.” Here is one of 
his dog-anecdotes (we cannot think of tam- 

ring further with what the reader must read 
for himself): ‘I have a notion that dogs have 
humour, and are perceptive of a joke. In the 
North, a shepherd having sold his sheep at a 
market, was asked by the buyer to lend him 
his dog to take them home. “By a’ manner 0’ 
means tak Birkie, and when ye’re dune wi’ him 
just tg so”—making a movement with his arm— 
“and he’ll be hame in a jiffy.” Birkie was so 
clever and useful and gay that the borrower 
coveted him; and on getting to his farm shut 
him up, intending to keep him. Birkie escaped 
during the night, and took the entire hirsel (flock) 
back to his own master !’ 


*#,* 


One of the most beautiful gift-books of the 
season is a volume from the pen of Dr Andrew 
Wilson, entitled Wild Animals and Birds: Their 
Haunts and Habits (London: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, & Co.). It is written in the free and 
graceful style which characterises all Dr Wilson’s 
productions, though the subject is dealt with rather | 
from the point of view of the artist, than from 
that of the naturalist. The anecdotes given of 

orillas, lions, tigers, and other of the more 
ormidable mammals, are mingled with stories of 
the less ferocious fere natwre—foxes, polecats, 
and the like, down to the comparatively innocent 
hares and rabbits. Birds are similarly treated, 
the subjects ranging from the eagle to the wood- 
pigeon. 

The book is splendidly embellished, the 
woodeuts being among the finest which the art 
of the graver can produce. The various animals 
introduced into the pictures (drawn by Wolf 
| and others) are represented as if among their 
natural surroundings, from the jaguar crouching 
amid the luxuriant tangle and underwood of 
a tropical forest, to the eagle that nurses its 
| callow brood high up on the dizzy crag, alone 
with the winds and the stars. Between its 
| pleasing gossip of wild animals and bird-life, 
and the beauty and suggestiveness of its pictorial 
illustrations, the book cannot possibly fail of 
being a success. 

* 

Scotland has been from time to time well sup- 
plied with gazetteers. The first book of this 
description was projected more than half a century 
since by Dr William Chambers, who, assisted by 
his brother Robert, produced in 1832 The Gazetteer 


of Scotland, a thick octavo volume of upwards of 
one thousand pages. The book was full of| 
original matter, most of which had been gleaned | 
by the elder of the two brothers laboriously | 
tramping the country in search of the requisite | 
information. Books of a similar nature had also | 
been published by the two literary brothers pre- | 
vious to this time—The Book of Scotland, by 
William Chambers, and The Picture of Scotland, 
by Robert Chambers. 

To the works on Scottish topography thus | 
originated, others on the same lines have suc- | 
ceeded ; one of the latest in this class being The | 
Gazetteer of Scotland, by the Rev. John M.) 
Wilson (Edinburgh: W. & A. K. Johnston). | 


Those who have occasion frequently to consult 
books of reference upon matters of technical or 
geographical detail, are aware how satisfactory it is 
to find a book which gives you what you want in 
few words, and without necessitating your wading 
through pages of generalities -till you discover 
what you are in search of. Mr Wilson’s Gazetteer, 
though confined within the boards of one con- 
veniently sized octavo volume, is yet extensive 
enough to embrace every town and village of 
any importance in Scotland, briefly described, 
and its topographical position defined. In a 
book such as this, it is impossible to escape 
errors of a certain kind ; but these are not such 
in this case as to render the book an unsafe 
guide. The figures of the population are taken 
from the recent census returns; and the usual 
information contained in this class of book, such 
as that referring to public works, public buildings, 
churches, schools, is briefly and concisely given. 
The natural features and historical associations 
of the several localities also receive passing allu- 
sion. 
*% 

A very valuable series of historical handbooks 
is presently being issued by the Society for the | 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, called the 
Early Britain series. The distinctive qualities 
of this series apparently are, that the volumes | 
should not be bulky, that each should embrace | 
one aspect of the general subject, and that that | 
— should be placed before the reader by a | 
scholar of special and comprehensive knowledge 
in the particular branch of history under con- | 
sideration. Of this series, two volumes have been 
issued. ‘The first is entitled Anglo-Saxon Britain, 
by Grant Allen, B.A., and gives a brief sketch , 
of Britain under the early English conquerors, 
rather from. the social than from the political 
point of view. ‘The principal object throughout,’ | 
says the author, ‘has been to estimate the import- | 
ance of those elements in modern British life 
which are chiefly due to purely English or Low- 
Dutch influences’ Mr Allen writes in a forcible 
style, and has a good eye for picturesque effects ; | 
hence a matter of dry history which might seem 
to some readers unattractive, and even repellent, 
becomes pleasant to peruse and of easy compre- 
hension. 

The other volume that has been issued of this | 
serjes is Celtic Britain, by Professor Rhys. It 
has not quite the same charm of style as renders | 
Mr Allen’s work attractive ; but on the other hand | 
it more than makes this up to the historical 
student by the amount of fresh and interesting 
information which the author has been able to 
offer in connection with the very dark and 
difficult subject of Celtic origins. One interest- 
ing item has reference to the coins in use 
among the early Britons. It has generally 
been assumed, on the authority of Julius 

sar, that no money was current in Britain 
in his time, but only bronze or pieces of 
iron of a fixed weight to supply its place. 
The passage in Cesar’s work in which this is 
stated is, ‘avon according to Professor Rhys, 
hopelessly corrupt, and the manuscripts differ 
greatly, some of them ascribing to the Britons 
the use of coins of gold, and some of bronze. 
British coins have, however, been found, and, 
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according to the greatest authority on the subject, 
the inhabitants of the south of Britain must 
have begun to coin gold pieces from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty years before the time of 
Julius Cwsar’s invasion, This of itself is an 
interesting point to determine in the progress of 
civilisation among the early Britons. 


CHRISTMAS ART PRODUCTIONS, 


We have received from Messrs 8, Hildesheimer 
& Co., fine art publishers, London, a box of 
Christmas and New Year Cards in rare and 
beautiful designs, These designs are the result 
of a prize competition originated by the above 
firm of publishers, and in connection with which 
prizes were ‘awarded to the amount of two thou- 
sand pounds, It is interesting to note that the 
highest prizes—ranging from the first (a hundred 
and fifty pounds) to the fifth (twenty-five pounds) 
—were all won by ladies, showing that the suc- 
cessful cultivation of art for such designs as those 
referred to is well within the range of useful female 
accomplishments. The designs have been exqui- 
sitely copied by the chromo-lithograph process, 
and many of the Cards are deserving of perma- 
nent preservation. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tae account which Mr Colquhoun lately read 
before the Royal so Society of his 
explorations in the South China Borderlands 
was full of interest, chiefly because there have 
been previously only three European expeditions 
| which covered the same ground. We no longer 
wonder at this, when we hear what an antipathy 
the natives show towards foreigners. In the 
provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si there 
were marked signs of this animosity, for the 
people mobbed the travellers and hooted at them 
with cries of Fanqui-to (Foreign devil). But 
the feelings of the people towards strangers can 
best be estimated from the fact that no mission- 
aries of any sect whatever have yet dared to 
settle in this part of the country, although some 
have done so in the provinces to the north. 

One most interesting portion of Mr Colquhoun’s 
paper dealt with the Opium question, about which 
we have heard so much within recent years. He 
declares that the use of the drug has a most 
injurious effect upon the Chinese, but that the 
aborigines drink a rice spirit, and do not touch 
opium. He does not see how the opium con- 
sumption can be stopped; for although the 
government issue edicts against its cultivation 
and exportation, the poppy is often to be seen 
growing under the shadow of official courts, 
and it is not uncommon to see mandarins lying 
in their sedan-chairs in a state of stupor from 
the drug. Mr Colquhoun believes that if the 
exportation of opium from our Indian posses- 
sions were to cease immediately, its consumption 
in China would not be permanently checked, 
for a larger area of country would be devoted 
to its cultivation. 

The Council of the Geographical Society have 
completed all arrangements for the forthcoming 
expedition to Africa; and Mr Thomson, after 


his goods and staff, will probably start on his 
dangerous mission in the early spring. The 
expedition is purely geographical, and its direc- 
tion is towards the east and north-east of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. But it is more than probable 
that a skilled naturalist will accompany it. Mr 
Thomson's task is no easy one, a great portion 
of the country to be traversed being of the most 
desolate description, where no provisions can be 
had, and where even water is scarce. Added to 
these discomforts is the fear of bands of roving 
Masai, whose lawless doings have scattered peace- 
ably disposed tribes, and stopped cultivation, 
The expenses of the expedition are estimated at 
two thousand pounds, which will be defrayed by 
the Geographical Society. 

Mr Muybridge’s famous photographs of animals 
in motion seem to have given a great impetus to 
the contrivance of simple ¢ —— for exhibiting 
such pictures in series, so that they can be brought 
quickly before the sight one after the other, 
Bring the impression of actual movement. The 

rench popular scientific paper La Nature gives 

a description of one of these little machines, 
which can be used by the help of an ordinary 
lamp-light. It has two lenses, the duty of one 
being to throw the image of a background— 
magic-lantern fashion—on to a screen; whilst 
the other lens is devoted to the photographs of 
the moving figure. In this way a very natural 
result can be brought about. The apparatus 
referred to is by M. Reynaud, and he calls it 
the Praxinoscope, a name, by-the-by, borrowed 
from a contrivance of a somewhat similar char- 
acter introduced in this country many years 
ago. 
“At the recent Photographic Exhibition in 
London, there was exhibited a new form of lamp 
for taking portraits at night. Everybody knows 
what a wonderful light can be obtained by 
burning a few inches of magnesium wire. In 
this lamp the same medium is employed, but 
instead of being consumed in the ordinary way, 
it is burnt in an atmosphere of pure oxygen. 
The light given is sufficiently intense to allow 
of a picture being taken in a fraction of a 
second. 

Mr Fletcher of Warrington—whose gas-stoves 
and other labour-savers have been already 
noticed in these pages—records that the various 
Electric Light Companies are exceedingly good 
customers for gas. Most of these Companies have 
been supplied by him with gas apparatus, and 
some toa very large extent. The gas Companies 
have certainly not taken advantage of the more 
brilliant light dealt in by their rivals. But an 
exception must be named in the Amsterdam Gas 
Company, whose various offices, engine-room, &c., 
are fighted by incandescent electric globes, the 
motive-power for driving the dynamo-machine 
for feeding them being furnished by a gas-engine. 
Whether the Company intends this installation 
as a trial of the strength of its rival, or whether 
the supply of the electric light is going to be 
undertaken conjointly with gas, we do not know ; 
but in either case our Dutch friends have ex- 
hibited an intelligent interest for the welfare of 
their shareholders. 

Those who have never looked through a tele- 
scope, and have merely heard of sun-spots as 


| mysterious visitants which seem to have a curious 


staying some months at Zanzibar, getting ready | 
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influence on harvests, vintages, climatic conditions 
generally, and even upon commercial panics, have 
had an opportunity of seeing a remarkably large 
one with their unaided vision. During a recent 
fog in the Metropolis, this huge spot could be 
plainly seen on the red disk whose rays tried 
to o_o the mist, and was so prominent that it 
could not escape the notice of the most casual 
observer. Mr F. Brodie, F.R.A.S., describes 
this spot as seen through a powerful telescope. 
He says that it is not only unusually large, but 
is making very rapid transformations of shape, 
which are of exceeding interest. 

It has been the fond dream of many a musician 
that if he could only dot down, or get somebody 
else to dot down for him, the outpourings of his 
genius as he lays his hands upon the keys and 
breaks forth into melody, he would be on the 
road to fame and fortune. The literary man 
has his scribe, and even the busy solicitor or 
merchant has his shorthand writer to whom he 
ean dictate letters which only require his sig- 
nature to make them complete. But hitherto the 
musician has had no such advantage; his 
crotchets, quavers, and semiquavers have had to 
be spelt out upon the stave, with the aggravating 
feeling of ideas flowing faster than the power to 
give them permanence. ‘The pianist need now 
no longer despair. After innumerable attempts 
in past times to construct an apparatus which 
would print off characters representing any piece 
played on its keyboard, one has at last been 
devised which is successful. Its outward form 
is that of an ordinary cottage pianoforte, but 
hidden underneath the keys is a cylinder covered 
with paper. Upon this paper, certain little nibs 
attached to the under-side of the keys make their 
mark, after being supplied by mechanical means 
with suitable ink. his transcribed harmony 
can afterwards be readily translated into the ordi- 
nary musical notation, a task which is said to 
be sufficiently simple to be undertaken by a person 
of ordinary intelligence. 

Certain telephonic experiments at Havre have 
eee so promising in their results, that it has 

een proposed to establish a regular system be- 
tween that city and the various vessels at anchor 
in the roads. For this purpose a pontoon struc- 
ture, which will form the floating terminus of 
this curious system of maritime communication, 
will be placed at some distance from the land, 
and neighbouring vessels will send their messages 
to it. There are many places on our own coasts 
where a similar arrangement would be of immense 
service, 

Fireproof paper is being made from a mixture 
of vegetable fibre, asbestos, borax, and alum, in 
certain definite proportions; while an ink, also 
indestructible by fire, for writing upon it, is of 
the usual constituents, with the addition of gra- 

hite. Another novelty from the paper-mills is a 
uminous and waterproof cardboard, presumably 
intended for night advertising. The luminosity 
is produced by the same means as that in 
Balmain’s luminous paint; and the cardboard 
owes its waterproof quality to the employment 
in its manufacture of bichromate of potash and 
gelatine. These two agents when combined 
become insoluble after exposure to light. With 
such a self-illuminating substance, there is now 
no reason why the names of streets and the num- 


bers of houses should not be as distinct by night 
as by day. We observe that the Town Council of 
Edinburgh have resolved to make an experiment 
in this direction with a number of streets within 
the city, in order to ascertain practically what 
benefits may be derived after dark by street names 
and house numbers being rendered luminous. 

It may be mentioned also that the fire-resisting 
properties of asbestos may be communicated to 
ordinary paint. Paint, mixed with asbestos liquid, 
is, we understand, largely used in America for 
several purposes, such as coating wood exposed 
to heat. Three coats will render wood fire-proof, 
and it is found especially serviceable in hot 
climates, where wooden houses are general, to 
serve as a preventative against fire and as a non- 
conductor to keep the house cool. 

M. Lacroix, a Paris chemist, has introduced 
a new form of pencil, which will prove useful 
to those engaged in painting on glass or china. 
Resembling the ordinary cedar pencil in outward 
appearance, the lead is represented by a coloured 
mixture of a vitrifiable nature. By drawing on 
roughened glass or upon unglazed porcelain 
with this crayon, the material can afterwards 
be exposed to the heat of a muffle or crucible, 
with the result that the lines of colour are burnt 
in and rendered permanent. 

The New York Herald correspondent of the 
party who went in search of the crew of the 
ill-fated Jeanette has made some interesting notes 
relative to the inhabitants of Northern Siberia. 
Among other items, he mentions that they have 
wonderfully ,beautiful teeth, even old men of 
sixty and seventy years possessing natural sets 
of pearly whiteness. Indeed, they are altogether 
free from the dental suffering and decay which 
seem inseparable from high civilisation. He 
attributes this immunity from a very distress- 
ing form of ailment principally to the simple 
food which these people indulge in, particularly 
the fermented sour-milk, which is such a power- 
ful anti-scorbutic ; and also to the curious practice 
which prevails among them of chewing after 
every meal the resin from a species of fir-tree, 
for the purpose of clearing their teeth from 
adherent particles of food. 

We hear so much about the transmission of 
energy by electrical means, that we are apt to 
lose sight of the fact that other natural forces 
can be employed ina like manner. The energy 
of the hydraulic ram we well know can be 
transmitted by piping made specially to with- 
stand the pressure of the water, but hitherto air 
has not been so much used as it might be for such 
a purpose. In Paris, however, a system of trans- 
mitting energy by means of air is about to be 
tried, and as the plan seems to be a promising 
one, we shall look forward with interest to its 
development. 

With respect to our recent remarks regarding 
the unsatisfactory official reports on the artificial 
hay-drying machine trials at Reading, Mr Streeter, 
of Sackville Place Farm, Buxted, Kent, who has 
been using Gibb’s exhaust-fan, has kindly given 
us some particulars of his experience. On one 
day the hay from a field of twelve acres was 
carried, carted, and stacked, the rain being so 
incessant that the men employed were all wet 
through. The temperature of the resulting stack 
after a short time rose to one hundred and eighty 
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degrees ; the fan was then set to work and quickly 
aed it to eighty degrees. This rise, and 
reduction of temperature by the fan, went on for 
three weeks, when the hay was dry and in first- 
rate condition. A field of clover and two or 
three stacks of oats were treated in the same way, 
which under ordinary conditions would have been 
quite spoiled. Mr Streeter speaks very highly of 
the action of the little machine, the cost of which 
is only twelve pounds. 


Professor Graham Bell, the father of Telephony, | 


lately read a paper before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, on the 
electrical experiments which were made with a 
view to discover the whereabouts of the bullet in 
President Garfield’s body. He pointed out that 
the induction balance, in conjunction with a 
telephone, would indicate by a peculiar splutter- 
ing sound the presence of a leaden bullet five 
inches away from it. In the case of the wounded 
President, this peculiar noise became evident when 
the instrument passed over a particular region ; 
but, curiously enough, this did not indicate the 
— of the assassin’s bullet, but was produced 

y a steel spring in the mattress under the 

tient’s bed. The apparatus has been much 
improved, and now Professor Bell is of opinion 
that the exact position of a bullet in any part 
of the human body can be noted without the 
least difficulty. 

Sir John Lubbock, whose industry is scarcely 
excelled by the bees. he studies so carefully, 
| has submitted to the Linnzan Society some 
further observations referring to those insects. 
These observations relate more especially to 


their appreciation of sound, with a view to! 


determine whether there is any real value | 
in the popular idea that bees are influenced 


when swarming by the sound of clanging 
kettles, &. Since the time of Aristotle, this 
notion has prevailed, and although experienced 
apiarists have little faith in it, Sir John Lubbock, 
without committing himself to any decided 
opinion, believes that the insects may hear over- 
tones of sounds which are beyond our range of 
hearing. In his experiments, he trained bees to 
come for honey to a musical-box which was kept 
going for several hours a day for a fortnight. 
Tt was placed during the time on a lawn close 
to a window ; afterwards it was removed to the 
house, and, while still playing, was placed out of 
sight, although only a few yards from where it 
formerly stood. The bees failed to find it; but 
they readily came to it for the honey, when 
shown to them; proving that so far as regards 
sounds audible to us, they exhibit little appre- 
ciation of them. 

Some years ago, Mr Douglas Galton, F.R.S., 
contrived a whistle the note of which could be 
altered at will until a pitch was reached quite 
inaudible by any human ear. But that a sound 
really existed was proved by the effect on a 
sensitive flame, whenever this apparently dumb 
whistle was blown in its vicinity. By this instru- 
ment it might be possible to determine whether 
Sir John Lubbock’s surmise regarding the bees’ 
appreciation of overtones is correct. It is just 


possible that there may notjbe sounds pervading | 


all nature, which, though inaudible to mankind, 
delight the more humble denizens of the globe. 
A new signalling experiment has been made 


| arena _ 


in Paris by M. Mangin, a member of the Académie 
d’Aérostation. He filled a small balloon with 
= hydrogen, which is lighter, and therefore 
as greater ascending powers than ordinary coal- 
gas, and hung in its centre, in the midst of the 
gas, a Swan incandescent lamp. The balloon, 
which was made of a translucent material, was 
well illuminated, and could be seen from some 
distance. Moreover, by interrupting the current 
in connection with the lamp, the Morse alphabet 
could be easily spelt out in the form of long 
and short flashes. This experiment is, we fancy, 
more remarkable for its ingenuity than for its 
practical value. The double wire for carrying 
and returning the current must be of a certain 
thickness, and its weight would of course limit 
the altitude of the machine. 

A recent Report by M. Girard, director of the 
municipal laboratory of Paris, shows that the art 
of adulteration is carried on there with great skill 
—indeed we may look upon it as a fine art anda 
scientific pursuit combined. Currant jelly, with- 
out a particle of currant juice in it, is manufac- 
tured from a kind of sea-weed, coloured with 
fuchsine, and flavoured with a mixture of acetic 
ether, tartaric and other acids. Other favourite 


fruits, have their flavours made up from still 
more doubtful chemical combinations. Flour is 
largely adulterated with mineral agents, sometimes 
of a poisonous nature, plaster of Paris and sulphate 
of baryta being common; and the staff of life 
itself when thus injured is often insufficiently 
baked, so that its weight may be increased. 
According to the Vienna Agricultural Gazette, 
it has recently been discovered that meerschaum 
a of excellent quality, susceptible of the 
ighest polish, and even more readily colourable 
than the genuine spiwma di mare, may be made 
of potatoes. The familiar tuber, it seems, is well 
qualified to compete with the substance known 
to commerce as ‘meerschaum clay.’ Its latent 


following treatment. 
eeled, and its ‘eyes’ extracted, the 
oiled unintermittently for thirty-six hours in 
a mixture of sulphuric acid and water, after 
which it must be squeezed in a press until 
every drop of natural or acquired moisture is 
extracted from it. The residuum of this simple 
“age is a hard block of delicate creamy white 
1 


| 
| of ornamental and artistically executed pipe-heads 
'as the finest clay. The potato, moreover, dealt 
with in the manner above described, promises to 
| prove a formidable rival to the elephant’s tusk. 
| As potatoes are plentiful all over the world, and 
|are likely to remain so, whilst elephants are, 
| comparatively speaking, rarities, mankind at large 
may be fairly congratulated upon the discovery 
of a substitute for ivory which can be produced 
in unlimited quantities and at an almost nominal 
cost, taking into consideration the difference of 


of elephant’s tusk. 


during 1881, no fewer than 18,670 human beings 
were killed by snakes, and 2759 by ‘wild animals ;’ 
whilst 43,609 head of cattle were in like manner 
destroyed. As a set-off to this terrible loss, we 
learn that 254,968 snakes and 15,274 ‘wild 


compounds supposed to be produced from natural | 


price between a pound of potatoes and a pound 
| 


From official returns, it appears that in India, | 


virtues in this direction are developed by the | 
Having been carefully | 
otato is | 


ue, every whit as suitable for the manufacture | 
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animals’ were destroyed, and upwards of ten 
thousand pounds paid by the Indian government 
for their destruction. In a country such as India, 
where deadly snakes abound, and where the 
natives are in the habit of going with bare feet 
and limbs, the annual sacrifice of human life 
must continue to be more or less appalling. 

A method of curing herring and other kinds of 
fish has been introduced by Mr George Leach, of 
Hull. Mr Leach’s plan consists in the application 
of machinery to the curing of fish, and particularly 
to the ‘ bloatering’ of herrings, in place of the slow 
and otherwise unsatisfactory processes by manual 
labour. The mechanism employed is contained in 
three towers or chambers, rising to a height of 
twenty-four feet, through which the fish, either 
spitted or placed back downward on wirework 
grills, are passed, and undergo successively the 

rocess of drying, smoking, and cooling. Mr 
Leach estimates that such an establishment would 
be able to bloater seventy-one barrels, or forty- 
seven thousand herrings, or cure six and a half 
tons, or eighteen thousand six hundred finnan 
haddocks, every ten hours ; and that two hundred 
and fifteen thousand sprats, carried on creeper 
nets, instead of spits or grills, could be dealt with 
in the same time; also, that by his system a 
barrel of herring—equal to six hundred fish—can 
be bloatered at a cost of sixpence, as against one 
shilling and ninepence, the present cost. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A WONDERFUL TIMBER REGION. 


Quoting from The Colonics and India, we learn 
that in the Far West, in a lovely country which 
once belonged to England, but was afterwards 
ceded to the United States, there grows the finest 
body of timber in the world. Fir and pine, and 
oak and cedar, of unsurpassed quality and practi- 


cally unlimited in quantity, clothe the mountains, | 


overhang the rivers, and shadow the plains of the 
Puget Sound district in Washington Territory. 
On a moderate estimate it is calculated that this 
region will yield the enormous and unimaginable 
quantity of one hundred and sixty thousand mil- 
lion feet of valuable timber. The trees attain 
a remarkable development both of height and 
beauty. The yellow fir is frequently found grow- 
ing to a height of two hundred and fifty feet ; the 
white cedar to one hundred feet, with a girth of 
over sixty feet ; the white oak to seventy feet in 
height ; whilst ordinary sized specimens of the 
sugar-pine yield from six to eight thousand feet 
of lumber each. For long after its discovery, this 
marvellous store of timber remained undisturbed, 
its primeval quietness unbroken by the sound 
of the woodman’s axe. But in 1851 a saw-mill 
was built on Puget Sound, and thenceforward 
continually increasing inroads were made upon 
the forest, until to-day no fewer than fifteen such 
mills are at work upon it. The largest of these 
has a cutting capacity of two hundred thousand 
feet per diem. During the year 1881 the export 
of lumber from Puget beens amounted to nearly 
one hundred and seventy-four million one hun- 
dred and seventy-six thousand seven hundred 
feet, valued at nearly two million dollars; and 


it is calculated that since the establishment of the 
first saw-mill about two thousand five hundred 
million feet have been cut. Yet in spite of this 
great tax upon them, we are told that the forest 
remains for the most part in virgin condition, 
except for a short distance from the banks of the 
streams and estuaries. 


AN AMERICAN CONFIDENCE TRICK. 


Much has been said and written about the 
simplicity on land of poor Jack-tar. Now, let 
me relate a true story, in which I, second-mate 
of the Ocean Queen—we will say—played a 
conspicuous part. 

e had had a tough passage from the Cape, got 
stranded, and hove-to once or twice; then came 
heavy seas and high winds that bore us out of our 
course ; hence all hands were glad enough when 
we got into port, New York City. It was the 
first time I had set foot in Yankeeland, so per- 
haps it is a bit excusable if my first impression 
was a curious and lasting one. The boatswain— 
a very good fellow, open-hearted as any of his 
kind—and myself were walking down one of the 
principal - thoroughfares of the city, when our 
glances at one and the same time alighted upon 
a kid glove lying in the street. One of us—I 
forget which— icked it up, and with an ejacula- 
tion—from both—discovered a lady’s gold ring 
set with stones fixed in one of the fingers. In the 
flush of astonishment at our good luck, before 
even we had decided upon what to do, a gentle- 
man tapped us on the shoulder and in a few words 
informed us that he had been an eye-witness 
of the discovery, and could, if we so desired, 
give us information respecting its value and best 
method of its most profitable disposal, he having 
been, he said, ‘at one time in the trade.’ 

We listened, and were willing to consent to the 
new-comer’s taking one-third the profit in ex- 
change for the ‘valuable information.’ Hereupon, 
the latter, stating as his reason his having business 
that called him up-country that very day, mag- 
nanimously — to sacrifice his share for, 
‘Say, five pounds down; an’ I guess it’s no bad 
bargain ye’re makin’, he added with all good 
temper and much good-will; then commencing 
to give evidence of his knowledge and past experi- 
ence ‘in the trade, by drawing attention to the 
eighteen carat gold, the purity of the ‘first-water’ 
stones, &c. 

Five pounds down! We were flush of coin, 
and inclined to be more than generous. My mate 
was ready at once to agree to the arrangement ; 
but for myself I felt a sudden uneasiness, a faint 
sort of suspicion, and when called upon for my 
consent, expressed my disinclination. The boat- 
swain grew somewhat warm ; but I was determined 
and obdurate. I would not assent. Rather would 
I have nothing whatever to do with it, I said. 
Very well, then; he would. The bargain was 
struck. The money passed hands. The stranger 
smilingly bade us good-day, wishing us many 
pleasant voyages and many more such strokes 
of luck, and was gone; leaving my mate and 
self, the former minus five pounds of his hard 
earnings, but in possession of an old kid glove, 
a piece of Brummagem jewellery, worth—as he 
afterwards learnt to his sad experience—sixpence, 
and a mind full to distraction of ‘valuable infor- 
mation !’ 
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A NEW TORPEDO-BOAT. 


The latest engine of torpedo-warfare, and one 
that is not unlikely to entirely supersede our 
English torpedo-boats, is Nordenfeldt’s new sub- 
marine boat, which was recently launched at 
Harlswick in Sweden. This terrible adjunct of 
our modern destructive warfare is fitted with 
engines indicating one hundred horse-power, and 
will, it is said, easily attain a speed of fifteen miles 
an hour above, and thirteen miles below, the 
surface of the water. The vessel is sunk to the 
required depth by the admission of water into 
tanks ; but it is only intended to be submerged 
to the depth of a foot or so when about to attack 
an enemy's ship. When the work of destruction 
is complete, the boat re-emerges from the water 
by the operation of special automatic machinery, 
The hull itself, which is constructed of Swedish 
steel, of a minimum thickness of half an inch, is 
of the cigar pattern, and is only with difficulty 
visible even when floating on the surface. The 
length is sixty-four feet, and the diameter about 
eight, the engine-room being seven and a half 
feet in height ; and the gross weight of the whole 
vessel when fully manned and equipped is sixty 
tons. A sort of glass bell-shaped helmet rises 
from the centre of the boat, and into this the 
captain puts his head when under water, thus 
commanding an all-round view and enabling him 
to direct the general movements of the craft. 
In case of accidents, the hull is divided into 
water-tight compartments ; and extra pumping- 
machinery is provided, to be used in the event 
of any portion of the automatic apparatus failing 
to raise the vessel to the surface. The crew con- 
sists of three men, and the armament of four 
torpedoes, two being of the ‘fish’ pattern, and 
two of the ordinary spar or pole species. Against 
such an insidious foe as this Nordenfeldt boat, 
it is obvious that the ordinary wire-netting for 


the defence of ironclads from the hitherto em- | 


ployed torpedo-boats, will be useless ; and unless 
further means of defence are now provided, 
warfare with our present huge vessels promises 
more than ever to become a thing of the 
past. 

OIL ON THE WATER. 


On the 4th of December, Captain Brice, one 
of the inspectors of the Board of Trade, was in 
Aberdeen, watching experiments for the purpose 
of rendering the passage of vessels over the bar 


safe in stormy weather, by pumping oil upon | 
A heavy south-westerly gale was | 


the water. 
blowing. Just before the experiments com- 
menced, the ship Canoid of Peterhead had a 
narrow escape, while making for the harbour 
entrance. Since experiments were first made, 
some alterations have been effected in the pipes, 
adding greatly to the efficiency of the system. 
Seal-oil was used. After the pumps had been 


at work twenty minutes, the crested waves, which 
were dashing with great fury against the piers, 
became greatly assuaged, and the entrance was 

rendered safe. The experiments were considered | 
successful. 


NEW GUARD-RAIL FOR FISHING-BOATS AND 
OTHER VESSELS. 

There can be no doubt that the low gunwales 
of our fishing-boats, whilst affording the greatest 
facilities for working their nets, are at the same 
time a fruitful source of danger in stormy 
weather. It has lately been sought to remedy 
this defect by various devices, the great points 
to be aimed at being the construction of a mov- 
able guard-rail of sufficient height and strength 
to afford protection, and yet of such a character 
as to admit of being raised and lowered, in whole 
or in part, with ease and rapidity. A new guard- 
rail, with this object, has ms, designed by Mr 
John Gunn, of Golspie. The rail is hinged and 
folding, and lies in a groove along the gunwale 
when not in actual use, and is then so entirely 
out of the way as not in the slightest degree 
to embarrass the working of the nets. The rail 
may be used in sections. It consists of a row 
of standards about two feet in height and about 
| two feet apart, with a continuous top-rail. The 
| cost of fitting a first-class boat—say of forty feet 
| keel—with the safety-rail will, we understand, 
be from ten to twelve pounds 


Volume XIX. of the Fourth Series of CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
| numbers for 1882 is also ready. 


Back numbers to complete sets may at all times be 
had. 


In our next Part will ‘be presented the opening | 
chapters of a Novel of powerful interest, entitled 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. 
By Joun B. Harwoon, 


Author of Lord Penrith, Lady Flavia, The Tenth 
Earl, &e. 


In the next Part of the Journal will also be 
| given, amongst other offerings of varied interest, 
the first portion of a Story, entitled 


FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 
By T. SpeicHt, 
Author of Begumbagh, &e. 
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